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Have often thought that of all other species of composition that of 
a love letter would be the most difficult to forge, notwithstanding 
one contains the same nonserisi¢al expressions as the other. A 
love letter may be said to contain the real feelings of the writer, 
neither restrained nor magnified, while an imitator would either 
exaggcrate by superfluity, or disguise by indifference. For the 
amusement of this week, I amenabled toexbibit a letter extracted 
from a budget which I obtained from a friend, who was fortunate 
enough to pick it up in the street, How often has the world been 
favoured by an accident like this! The writer of the letter before 
us seems to have been one of those beings whom Shakspear so pro- 
perly classes as synonymous to the poet and the maniac. I will 
not detain the reader any longer, but straightway put him in posscs- 
sion of a part of my prize. 





Dear N . 

I have just time to tell you I am in fove; but, my dear fellow, 
tell me first, weré you everin love yourself?) [had a dream last 
hight—but stay—Miss D. is the most fascinating creature a'ive ! so 
fair—and then such cyes—but my dream—then she sings! about 
the ring of a purs¢—not a wedding ring— the ring of the green 
purse, which a lady gave me, fell-off, and broke the charm—that is I 
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suppose she will never be charming again. Give me your advice. 
Your’s in very great haste. 
PERCEVAL. 

P. S. I thought of filling up in a postscript, but find [ have only 
time to give you a nondescript. 
, Thus ends the letter of my sentimental unknown. I understand 
from a memorandum book, part of which shall appear, that the 
name of Perceval was chosen by a young lady, in order that he may 
it least appear poetical ; as to the writer himself he seems to be one 
of those every day people who spend much of their time in writing 
poetry oaly to be seen by ladies ; sometimes in love ditties only to 
be seen by one ; in loitering along stream that they may hear 
the gushing of the neighbouring mill wheel, and only fancy it a cas- 
cade ; in scribbling on a bench in a wood, or cutting their name, 
with a pathetic couplet of their own, on atree. I know of nothing 
better to which we can familiarize a love-letter than the tooth ache, 
since we are all liable to it; at the same time nothing more excites 
our laughter and merriment.* 


* Vide et lege Burns’ address to the tooth-ache. 





Interesting Trial. 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, GUILDHALL, 
JANUARY 15. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury. 
Drinc v. CAMPBELL. 


FPRIIIS was an action for goods delivered. Plea, no promise 10 
pay. 

M:. Gurney stated, that this action was instituted to recover the 
sum of 91. 11s. of thedefendant, who is a Director of the East India 
Company. It would, perhaps, surprise them to find, that it had been 
thought requisite to call in the aid of a special Jury to decide upon 
such a question, which in his opinion might have been equally well 
settied by a common Jury ; it would perhaps, surprise them still 
more to learn, that it was for an acgount of tallow candles, had and 
delivered, used, and burnt by this East India Director. The defence, 
on which the defendant rested his hopes of success was this § 
give my butler, Smith, who has now left me, money, wherewith to 
pay this account ; he, according to your statement has not paid it ; 
but even allowing that position to be good, as I have paid it once, I 
am not liable to pay itagain.” Ile hoped, however, that the verdict 
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of a special Jury, to which he had chosen to resort, would convince 
him to the contrary,and would teach him that in such cases a master 
was responsible for the actions of his servants. 

It was contended on the part of the defendant, and witnesses werc 
called to establish the fact, that the defendant had repeatedly given 
express orders to Smith, who paid all his disbursements for the 
house, on no account whatsoever, to incur any bills, but to pay 
forevery thingin ready money. It was also shown that all the 
dealings which Mr. Campbell had previously had with the defen. 
dants were for ready money, and ready money alone; and there. 
tore, that as he had never applied for credit himself, the plaintiff 
could not recover of hin for credit afforded him without his consent 
to his servant. It was also proved in evidence, that afier this bill 
of O/. lls. was said to be contracted, the defendant had paid 14/. 
to the plaintiff for goods which he had purchased, and that the 
plaintiff bad at that time made no such claim as that which was at 
present before the Court. On all these grounds it was contended 
that a verdict should be given to the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up the evidence, said, that 
the sum for which this action was brought was. trifling; the 
question to be decided by it was of the greatest importance ; it was in 
reality, whether agentleman wasto be rendered liable for all the 
debts which his servant might take it into his hand to incur om his 
behalf. Now, the law upon the point was clearand satisfactory, and 
expressly stated, that if any individual send his servant for goods to 
& tradesm:n, desiring credit to be given generally to that servant, he 
must continue to pay for the goods which the servant may purchase, 
until he, the master, give notice to the tradesman that such credit be 
discontinued ; but if the master shall never have desired credit to be 
given to the servant, and the tradesman shall confide goods to the 
servant on the credit of the master, the risk so incurred must fall 
upon the tradesman, and not upon the master, who has no knowledge 
of the credit given. It was, therefore, their duty in this case to con- 
sider whether Mr. Campbell had ever, at any time, authorized Mr. 
Dring to give credit to bis servant or not; if he had given any such 
authority, they must find for the plaintiff; ifhe had not, their verdict 
must be for the defendant. 

The Jury, not agreeing in their verdict, retired, and after a delibe- 
ration of four hours returned a verdict for the defendant. 


es 


CHRISTMAS, &c. AT St. PETERSBURGH AND MOSCOW. 


T Christmas, theRussians Jay in their winter stock of provisivns; 

a great market is held on the ice of the Neva; where enormous 

quantities of provisions are brought from the further extremity of 

the empire to find purchasers, which their home consumption does 
not afford them 
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Such are theimmense stores of provisions collected at this Christ- 
mas mart, that, even by a moderate calculation, they are estimated 
at upwards of two thirds of what are consumed during the five suc- 
ceeding winter mouths. ; 

To form some notion of this Singular spectacle, the reader must 
picture to himself from fifteen to twenty thousand oxen, frozen and 
piled ypin heaps, and some hundred thousand sheep rising in pyra- 
mids on the ice. The interstices are filled up by millions of poultry, 
whose beautiful plumage gives variety tv the scene. The poultry 
and game, are arranged in festoops and wreaths, whilst the unifor- 
mity is broken by piles of eggs, fish, and fruits. From whence 
Comes tis imimeise quantity of provisions, js a reflection which na- 
turally arises, after the surprise of the first coupd’eil. The answer 
is, from all parts of the Russian empire : the veal from Archangel, 
250 leagues distant : the poultry from Cassan; the fish from the 
Buina or the Volga, at a distance af between three and four hundred 
cagues. 

Such is the facility of communication during the winter season; 
that in spite of the enormous distance between the various places ot 
production and the market, the pri¢e of provisions is extremely mo- 
derate ; a pound of beef costs about threepence, a pound of mutton 
twopence, 3 goose fifteenpence, anda hare the same price. This 
warket lasts four days, and is held on a space half a league in 
length, and the provisions, heaped up in the manner above described, 
form several streets, according to the quantity collected. 

The Russians maintain a very extensive trade at Moscow; but 
all trade, instead of being, as in other European cities, scattered 
through yarious parts of the town, is here confined within one parti- 
cular quarter, called the Khitai Gorod, where the Exchange is 
situated. ‘his place js inhabited entirely by merchants, and is 
divided inta sections,each of which is destined toa particular branch 
of trade. All retail trade is carried on in the Kfitai Gorod. ‘The 
residences of the merchants are separated from the warehouses, and 
frequently at a great distance from them. Inthe morning they go 
to their warehouses, where they remain all day, and in the evening 
return to their families. This custom seems to have been borrowed 


from the Asiatics, for it is mentioned by travellers asa characteristic | 


mark of Eastern trade. . 

Another singularity, peculiar to the trade of Moscow, isthe market 
for houses, which is held in an immense open place, de pendant on 
one of the suburbs of Moscow. There the purchasers may obtain 
either a house, or part ofa hoyse, by describing what will suit hin. 
The builders always keep anabundance of patterns and pieces of 
timber ready to be put together, so thata house is frequently built 
in the short space of a week, notwithstanding the time requi 
site for removing the materials. [These are for the most part the 
habitations of only the poorer ¢lass of people ; yet sometimes even 
palaces are erected by this simple and novel method. 
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On the Sympathy between the Breeches Pocket and the 
Animal Spirits. 


Te following important discovery is recommended to the Jiterati 
in general, but more particularly to the College of Physicians ; 
as it may be of the greatest consequence to them in their future prac- 
tice ; 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connection and sympathy 
has lately been observed between the breeches pockets and the ani- 
mal spirits, which continually rise or fall, as the contents of the 
former e6) and flow ; insomuch, that, from common observation, 
I could venture to guess at a man’s current cash, by the degree of 
vivacity he has djscovered in his conversation. When this cutaneous 
reservoir is flush, the spirits, too, arg elate:—when that is sunk or 
drained, how figt, dull, and insipid, is every word or action! The 
very muscles and features of the face are influenced by this obscure 
fund of life and yigour, The heart proves only the inert receptacle 
of the blood, and those grosser spirits, which serve for the anima] 
function ; but the pocket is fraught with those fiper and more sub- 
lime spirits, which constitute the wit, and many other distinguishing 
characters, 

I could tell how a certain poet's finances stood, by the very 
subject of his Muse;—gloomy clegies, biting satire, grave soli- 
loquies, and dull translations, were certain indications of the res an- 
gusta: as Pindaric odes, and pointed epigrams, intimated a fresh re- 
cruit. So a grave politician,who frequented a cofite house, when these” 
pocket qualms were on him, used to give the most melancholy and 
deplorable account of the state of the nation ; the increase of taxes, 
abuse of the public revenue, the national debt, the decay of trade, 
and the excess of luxury, were the continual topicks of his discourse: 
but when the cold fit of this intermitting disorder left him, the scene 
was quite altered,and then he was eternally haranguing on the power, 
grandeur, or wealth of the British nation. In short, this barometer 
of state always rose or fell, not as the quick but current silver con- 
tracted or expanded itself within its secre: cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, I have remarked 
4 certain physician, in the chamber of a wealthy paticut, clear up 
his countenance, and write his recipe with infinite vivagity and good 
humour; butin the abode of poverty, what a clouded brow—hepe- 
less vibratiop of the head—-and langour of the nerves? Like the 
sensitive plant, he shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not 
thatthe Docter wanted humanity; but when a patient becomes 
caput mortuum, and the anima sacculi expires, what sympathizing 
heart but must be sensible of so dire a change. 

It is impossible to record a tenth part of the wonderful effects 
this latent sgurce of life and spirits has produced on the animal 
cconomy. What smiles of complacency, and cringing adulation to 
my Lerd Bloadrich, who po sooner turns his back than conteinpt and 
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derision overtake him! What can this be owing to, but the secret 
influence of the divinity which threw a sort of awe and veneration 
abouthim ? Whatbut this magic power could have transformed 
Ned Tratfick into a gentleman, Justice Allpaunch into a wit, or 
Squire Jolter into a taste? What but this could have given poig- 
nancy to the most insipid jokes, and weight to the most superticial 
arguments of Alderman Blubber ? 

It is this, that with more than tuletary power protects its votaries 
from insults and oppressions ; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice ; towns and Cities, 
like Jericho, without any miracle, have fallen flat before it; it hath 
stopped the mouths of cannon, and more surprising still of faction and 
slander. It bas thrown a sort of glory about the globose and opaque 
sculls of quorum justices; it has imparted adread and reverence to 
the ensigns of authority :—and strange, and passing strange to say, 
it has made youth and beauty fly into the arms of old age and im- 

otence ; givencharms to deformity and detestation ; transformed 
ar into Mammon, and the god of love into a satyr. It has 
built bridges without foundations, libraries without books, hospitals 
without endowments, and churches without benefices. It has turned 
conscience into a deist, honour into a pimp, and honesty into a stock 
jobber. In short, there is nothing wonderful it has not effected, 
except making us wise, virtuous, and happy. 

I could spin this ductile, golden thread ad infinitum; but I fear 
here is already as much ag the patience of the candid reader wil! 
allow him to wind up ; so cutting it short, 

Iam, your's, &c. 
SaRCASTICUs. 
CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND. 


It being customary with Naturalists to divide Animals into dif- 
ferent genera or sorts, perhaps we may not very improperly class 
Mankind under the following heads : 

1.—The Statesman or Politician 1s one whose head is full of plans 
for the good of the Nation, but who thinks not of bettering himself. Ile 
imagines that all his endeavours proceed from PATRIOTISM, whereas 
they originate in ANEITION. 

2.—The Man of Fashion, who thinks only of what he looks, not 
what he is. The thing he is most anxious about, is the sit of his 
neckcloth, and the act of his coat. He mistakes astonishment for 
admiration, and thinks there is not such another person as bimself in 
the world ! 

3—The Man of Taste :—This person’s character answers a good 
deal to the preceding ; but with thts addition, that he pretends to 
know a great deal of what he knows nothing about. This is the man, 
also, who delights in cock fighting, bull-baiting, &c.; and exercises 
his taste parucularly in dorse-flesh, forgetting that he makes himself 
infericr even to his groom, 
4.—The Polite Man, who, that he may be called agreeable, adopts 
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the casy method of telling falsehoods. He is generally, a little given 
to swearing ; but this only makes him a more pleasant companion. 

5.--The Man of the World, who does just what he likes, and cares 
not what any body thinks. Contentment is his companion ; and 
affectation and useless accomplishments are his greatest abhorrence, 

6.—The Man of Feeling :—This person, though an amiable cha- 
racter, is apt sometimes to be carried away by enthusiasm, and to 
judge too severely of his fellow-creatures,by which means he becomes 
a misanthrope—a detestable character ! 

7-—The Man of Sense is a rarity !!! 


PF 
Authentic Narrative of the late Events in India. 
Continued from Page 49. 


have stated these two cases before 1 touched upon that of the 
Peishwa, because they will strongly elucidate the necessity of the 
conduct held towards that Prince, if Prince be not a title unfitly ap- 
plied to an individual so filthily stained with perfidy, Our endeavour 
to screen his reputation by throwing the whole guilt of the Gueckwar 
Minister’s murder on Trimbuckjee Dainglia, when the Peishwa him- 
self was not less actively implicated in it, was so perversely met by 
him, that throughout the year 1815, we discovered the intrigues of 
his Highness at almost every Court in India, to stimulate combina- 
tious against us in revenge fur our austerity towards its despicuble 
minion. They were thought to be the effects of an acrimony which 
would soon subside, and much importance was not attached to them. 
On finding however, that they were continued, 1 judged it right to 
apprise the Peishwa that I was acquainted with the transactions. This 
was done in the gentlest manner ; and the intimation was coupled 
with a profession that I ascribed those practices to the indulgence of 
an inconsiderate spleen, which he would chasten in himself the 
moment he reflected on its real nature. It was added, that in the 
confidence of his being solicitous to retrace his steps, T was ready on 
the profession of such a disposition on his part to obliterate the re- 
membrance of all that had passed, and to invite his fullest reliance 
on my personal efforts to maintain his welfare and dignity. His 
answer wa3 a protestation of never ending gratitude for the gentle tone 
in which T had roused him to a sense of the track into which he had 
unintentionally slidden, and which could have led only to his ruin. 
He charged his agents with having exceeded his instructions, which, 
nevertheless, he admitted to have been indefensible, but which he 
would expiate by a strict fidelity to the engagements existing between 
us, now confirmed anew by his most solemn asseverations. Very 
shortly after we detected him in the endeavour to collect an army 
under the pretence of quelling a rebellion, headed %y Trimbuckjee, 
to whom 4 constant remittance of treasure was made from the 
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Peishwa’s cofiéts, as we knew by the most accurate informathion of 
every issue. We were then constrained to anticipate this incorrigible 
plotter, We surrounded him in his capital, and obliged him io 
submit to terms which preserved the ancient appearances of con- 
nexion, but deprived him of inuch strength, should be hazard future 
machinations. At the same time, what we imposed was only a 
fulfilment of an article in the treaty of Basscim, by which he was 
obliged to keep up for us an auxiliary force of five thousand horse. 
Not one of them had ever been retained for us; and the money 
which should have furnished them went into his Highness’s_ private 
Treasury. But we now required chat districts yielding revenue to the 
requisite amount, should be.put.into our hands for the levy and 
maintenance of the cavalry in question, according to the usual 
custom ift the Mabratta Statesuf assigninglandsto Sirdars .for the 
subsistence of a specified number of troops. This force, though it 
would be the Peishwa’s for every purpose of service while friendship 
existed between us, would go into our scale (since we were the pay- 
masters) should his: Serene Highness venture to break.with us. He 
did, you are awdre, venture to break with us, but you possibly may 
not have suspected how beneficial that precipitated step was for us, 
Had he not done so, the conspiracy to which he had given a substance 
and shape much beyond what we had concéived, might have burst 
ferth upon us at an unprovided moment, with mischievous con- 
currence of exertion. The Peishwa trusted to wide co-operation. 
The sanguinary desire of massacrcing Mr. Elphinsfone made hit 
over hasty in breaking forth, though be had no doubt but that Scindia 
and Ameer Khan were already in the field against us.—The pledges 
of reciprocal support, settled in 1815, are what I have stated, against 
Scindia in the earlier part of the recapitulation. ‘The Peishwa, when 
he resorted to arms, was not informed that Scindia and Amcer Khan 
had already been reduced to nullity. They had been put out of the 
question, But Holkar and the Rajah of Nagpore had yet the power 
of moving. When after their defeat they were asked what could lead 
them to the extravagant act of attacking us, with whom_ tliey_ were 
in bonds of plighted amity, each pleaded the order of the Peishwa as 
not to be contesied. Ifolkar’s Ministers acknowledged their spontane- 
Ous petition to be taken under the wing ofthe British Government ; 
but urged, “ the Peishwa is our Master, and what he commands we 
must obey.” The Rajah of Nagpore, being, after bis last seizure, 
charged to his face by one of hisformer Ministers with ingratitude 
in making those attempts against which he (the Minister) had used 
absolute supplications, answered, that the conduct of the British 
Government towards him bad been an unvaried stream of benefits 
conferred, that there never had been a transient dissatisfaction, but 
that it was his duty to fulfilevery direction from his superior the 
Peishwa, After declarations ike these, after such proof that not 
only the stipulations of the Treaty of Bassein, which annulled the 
authority ot the Peishwa, but thatthe most pointed oaths and the 
strongest obligations for benefits received, could not counterbalance 
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the influence inherent in the name of Peis 
prised at our feeling it rational to think of re-establishing that tite. 
When the Peishwa, seduced by the invitation of the Rajah of 
Nagpore, then at liberty, and filling the Musnud, advanced with his 
army to the Warda, buton his arrival there, instead of finding the 
Nagpore Army ready to join him, learned, that the plot had been 
discovered, and that Appa Saheb was a prisoner, the impossibility of 
getting back to his own dominions, was apparent. The disposal of 
them was then to be considered. I bave shewnthat there could not 
bea Peishwa admitted. To raise any of Bajee Row’s Family to the 
throne with another appellation, would have been a delusion. ‘The 
indefeasible character of Peishwa and Chief of the Mahratta armies, 
would have been ascribed to the individual’ in despite of any barriers 
of form which we could establish. On that principle we could 
assign to the Rajah of Satarah only a limited territory, and by no 
means invest him with the sovereignty of the Poonah dominions. On 
the other hand, should we set up any one of a family without pre- 


hwa, you will not be sur- 


» 


tension, whether Hindoo or Mussulman. we bound ourselves to 
uphold against all the distaste and prejudices of the inhabitants of the 
idol, which we had elevated. Vhat was worse, we should have to 
support against the just indignation of the country that misrule, 
perhaps that brutal tyranny, which we must expect would teke 
place under any native so called to the throne. [t was thence matter 
of positive moral necessity that we should (for the present at least) 
keep the territories of Bajee Row, the late Peishwa, in our own hands. 
A corresponding embarrassment hangs upon us with regard to Holkar, 
and the state of Nagpore. The exertions made by Holkar, shewed 
tous the dangerous impolicy of leaving that state in a condition to 
be ever again troublesome. It has on that account been dismembered 


of two-thirds of its territory he greater proportion of those lands 
have been transferred to the Rajahs of Ketah, Boondec, and other 
Rajpoot Chicts, whom we wished to strengthen. Part has been 
kept in our hands, to pay the expense of the troops which the un- 
foreseen change oi circumstances requires our keeping advanced im 


that quarter. With respect to Nagpore, we have taken territory in- 
stead of the subsidy payable in money by the original ‘Treaty. Ther 
are two motives for this,one that we thercby narrow the power 0; 
the State ; the other, thatthe tract connects itself with other pos- 
sessions of our’s, ind completes the frontier. You are aware that 
Sauger, which is the possession alluded to by me, is not an acquis 
tion from the late campaign. [rt was ceded to us by the Peishwa by’ 


the Treaty of Poonah. ‘The manager of it having given shelter to 
the Pindarrics, and paving suffered levies to be made openly in thi 
town forthe Rajah of Nagpore, when that Prince was in arms 
against us, has beer removed from his superintendane. By taking 
itanto our own hands, we not only consult our own security, but 
we are enabled to pay from it tothe Jageer-Dar (Nanna Govind 


Row, who sides at Jaloun) three times tl mount of thesum ¢ 
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before received by him from the rent. If I talk of narrowing the 
means of Holkar and of the Nagpore Rajah, I do so on the clear 
principle of right to dispense of territory won in war. Each of thase 
Princes had lost all. Whatseever they now possess is restored to them 
by us as a gratuitous boon ; and the fact will serve to evince the 
leading inclination with which we set out, of preserving the thea 
existing Governments of India. Though this has not been a digression, 
the explanation of the unexpected manner in which we find our 
territories increased, has put out of sight for the moment the direct 
object of our appearance in the ficld. ‘The dreadful pestilence which 
made such havoc in the division under my immediate command 
forced me to quit the banks of the Sinde, and to seck a more fa- 
vourable country for the recovery of my numerous sick. I did not 
find this until I was fifty miles from the river which I quitted. For- 
tunately the change of air was rapidly beneficial ; for a very short 
time had passed when I received intelligence of an invitation said to 
have been given by Scindia to the Pindarries. [le was reported to 
have promised them that if they would come so near to Gwalior as 
to make bis getting to them easy, he would break his Treaty, and 
join them with the force which be had at his capital. The Pindarries 
were in full march for Gwalior, without meeting even a shew of im- 
pediment from the troops of Scindia stationed in their route; though 
the co-operation of his army for the extinction ot the Pindarries was 
an Article of the Treaty. Wehurried back to the Sinde; but this 
time we chosca position nearer to Gwalior than what we had befoie 
occupied. We were within 30 miles of the city, and our advanced 
guard was sent to occupy the passes through the hills which run at 
some distance south of Gwalior from the Sinde to the Chumbul. 
‘Those passes were theonly route by which communication could 
take place between the Pindarries and Scindia ; and I was nearer to 
support my advanced guard than the Maharajah was to attack it, 
could he bring his mind to so desperate a stake. With all the sus- 
picious circumstances attending the state of things, our forbearance 
was not wearicd. No unpleasatit hints were thrown out. Scindia 
was told that as I had learned the approach of the Pindarries, I had 
thought it an intention due to my ally to place myself between him 
and a sct of lawless plunderers, who would put him into great em- 
barrassment could they get into his presence, and throw them- 
selves on his protection. Civility was answered by civility. ‘The 
Pindarries finding their hopes batiled, and the passage stopped, at- 
tempted to retire ; but they had been followed close by our divisions, 
were surprised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a number of small 
actions. In short they disappeared. And thus our objects were 
completed. 

These events are highly honourable to the British arms, no less 
for the manner than the rapidity with which they followed each 
other, and they were not disgraced by any acts of barbarity or re 
venge, though great provocations bad been given. 

Te be concluded in our neat. 
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AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY, 


Recent traveller relates, that a favourite dramatic piece in the 
towns of the Genoese territory is founded on the following tragic 

Story :— 

A few years since, there lived at Port Maurice, near Oneglia, two 
Jovers, numed Anna and Giuseppe, the children of widows in good 
circumstances, the former 18,and the latter20 years of age. The 
parents had given their consent to their union, and the wedding-day 
was soon to be fixed ; when, during a short absence of Giuseppe, 
probably brought about by artful contrivance, an intriguing friend of 
the family prevailed upon the mother of the bride to give her daugh- 
tér to a more wealthy lover. Anna, overcome by maternal importunity, 
did what she had not firmness enough to refuse to do, and promised 
to bestow her hand on a man for whom she felt no affection.—Griet, 
however, soon undermined her health, and, by way of amusement, 
she was sent into the mountains to the olive harvest. Her mother also 
went to see some relations in the country, and an elder sister only 
was left at home. 

Anna, nevertheless, grew worse :—nay, she was so ill, that her 
friends, alarmed for her life,sent her back to her mother’s house.— 
Meanwhile, Giuseppe had returned, and the report of Anna’s in- 
tended compulsory marriage soon reached his ears. On the following 
Sunday he met her sister at mass, and, witb the urgency, yet with 
the resignation of despair, he implored her to procure him a last 
interview with his beloved. ‘They agreed that he should find Anna 
in the garden in the evening, oy moonlight, while the only guardian 
domestic, an old sailor, was at the public-house. 

At the appointed time, Giuseppe was in the garden, ard there he 
found his Anna. Weak, melancholy, and silent, she went up to bim 
with faltering steps; but in vain he questioned her, in vain he en- 
deavoured to draw trom her the acknowledgment that she still loved 
him, and acted by compulsion ; not aword could he elicit—mute, 
pale, and motionless, she stood like a ‘beauteous statue before him. 
Atlength he clasped the adored object in an ardent embrace, 
during which he buried a poniard in her heart. She fell without a 
groan. ‘he murderer hastily fled over the wall of the garden. ‘The 
sister, alarmed at Anna’s protracted absence. went out into the 
garden, where she found her lifeless in her blood, and with the assis- 
tance of the old sailor, who had returned too late, carried her into 
the house. 

The wretched assassin, impelled by savage frenzy, after strolling 
about all night, again scaled the wall of the garden, where he no 
longer found his Anna, but only her blood, which he was_ busily 
employed in wiping up with his handkerchief; when the mother, 
ignorant of what had happened, returned early the morning from 
the villegiatura, accompanied by the triend who was the cause of the 
Catastrophe, and, unlocking the gate, entered the garden. ‘The 
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frantic Giuseppe ran to meet her, and holding the bloody handke: 
chiet close to her faee, wildiy ered, ** Conosei tu quel sanque?’~ 
(Do you know that blood ?)-—"The mother rushed with a fearful pre- 
sentiment into the house, where the first object that met ber view 
was the corpse of het murdered child. The maniac again fied to 
the caverns of the neighbouring mountains. 

‘The corpse was decorated alter the lalian fashion, crowned with a 
garland ot inyrtle, and deposited the night before the funeral in an 
epen coffin in the church before the high altar. Here a person was 
placed.to watch it, by the light of consecrated tapers. About mid- 
nicht the assassin suddenly forced, his way into the church: the 
affrighbted watchman ran off, but stopped at a distance to observe his 
motions, and beheld the unfortunate Giuseppe covering the remains 
of her whom he had murdered from aifection with a thousand kisses 
ind burning teats ; after which, with the rapidity of lightning, he 
dispatched himself by several pistol-shots, and fell lifeless upon the 
corpse of his badloved victim. The unbappy mother went raving 
mad. During. bev insanity, she frequently exclaimed,— Conoscei tu 
juel sanqgue ?” and soon sunk into a premature grave. 





MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


HE connexion between the mental afiections and the organs from 
whose influence they arise, or upon which their action especi ully 
tails, is not always. very obvious. Love, jealousy, and maternal al- 
fection, are attached to the developement and activity of determinate 
parts, and are necessary supplements of thei functions. But, fear, 
courage, anger,sorrow, hatred, &c. produce changes of organo 
movement, which have no such evident foundation in utility. Joy 
and grief affect alike the whole nutritive actions, Fear makes the 
heart palpitate, drives the blood trom the surface, and acts violently 
upon the intestinal canal. Courage, onthe contrary, gives a more 
forcible heat to the heart, while anger throws the capillaries of the 
skin into strong action, and determines the circulation more ex- 
cl ' rds the head. Hence rage is a very frequent oc- 
casional cause of epilepsy and apoplexy, protlucing phenomena, 
which ignorance and. bigotry attribute to the particular judgments of 
an offended Deity 
There arise oso. in the human animal certain other movements, 
which, when excessive, are metaphorically termed passions. Amongst 
these ave avarice, ambition, the love of play, &c. Such emouons, 
however, partike not of the true nature of passion, bei totally 
unaccompaut d by organic derangements. Phey consist in vitious 
associations of cerebral movements, which give an undue vivacity 
and force to part ular ideas, producing reaculons, mcongruous with 
their causes, and injurious to the percipient. 


" ? 
Vhe connection of the true passlOns, With their Lic 
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nnpelled Bichat to consider the organs, thus influenced, as_ the cause 
of the feelings which disturb them ; a proposition which, except 
in as far as it applies to the appetites, is perfectly gratuitous, and 1s 
not indeed v« ry intelligible. 

The passions, once excited by an object, may become so associated 
With it, as to be afterwards roused by its recollection or reappearance, 
although the disposition or power of influencing the well being of the 
percipient no longei exists sit. Ou this fact depends the beauty 
and the truth of Pope’s impassioned epistle of KJoisa to Abelard. 

The principle of activity, which arises from the necessity for 
functional action, manifests itseli in the cerebral Ussue by an avidity 
for sensation, Even acertain degree of pain is preferable to an 
absolute suspension ofinterest. Ilence idleness is said to be the 
mother of mischief, But as the frequent repetition of sensations di- 
minishes their intensity, the sources of pleasure become exhausted ; 
more especially «len forced gratificati._ns of sense are adopted to 
anticipate the functional recurrence of pleasurable action. In this 
case, the reproduction of faded appetites and palled desires is sought 
in a succession of diflerent siimuli; producing, inconstancy in the 
nileections, and.a restless and incessant change of scene and of pursuit. 
The imagination, despising the present, sceks all its enjoyments in the 
combinations of the morrow ; and life slips away unenjoyed from an 
inordinate and In_onsiderate eflort to increase enjoymeit. On this, 
principle also must be explained those extravagant and fictitious 
passions which debase the moral being, and form the wretched sub- 
stiiutes fur nature’s purer and more vivid delights. 

The passions founded on the wants of the organization, are 
appeased by their gratification; and their indulgence, if net ex. 
cessive, tends to health, vigour, and happiness. sut the tfactitious 
passions ol envy, ainbition, gaming, Nc. Imcrease in Intensity with 
their gratijication ; and by their enrelenting tyranny, tend necessarily 
ind inevitably to disappojutnent and misery. 





Letter Jrom the late Hon. Horace 4 alpole. 
October 14th, 1778. 


. 


| Think you take in no newspapers, nor [ believe conde cend to 


read any more modern than t Paris ala Main atthe time of 
the Ligue -consequently you have not seen a new scandal on my 
father, which you will not wonder offends me. You cannot be in. 
terested in his defence; but, ds it comprehends some very curious 
anecdotes, you will not grudge my indulging myself te a fried in 
vindicating a name so dear to me. 
In the account of Lord Chesterfield’s death and fortune, it is. said 
thatthe late king, at the instigation of Sir R. W. burnt: his father’s 


Il, which contained a large legacy to that his supposed daughter 
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and J believe his real one, for she was very like him, as her brother 
General Schulembourg, is tu black to the tate king. The fact of 
suppressing the will ts indubitably true, the instigator most false, 
as | can demonstrate thus :— 

When the news arrived of the death of George Ist, my father car- 
ried the account from Lord ‘Townshend to the then Prince of Wales. 
One of the first acts of royalty is forthe new monarch to make a 
specch to the privy council. Sir Robert asked the king who he 
would please to have draw the speech, which was, in fact, asking, 
who was to be prime minister ; to which his Majesty replied—Sir 
Speacer Compton. It is a wonderful anecdote, and but little known, 
that the new premier, a very dull man, could not draw the speech, | 
and the person to whom he applied was the deposed premier. The 
Queen, who favoured my father, observed how unfita man was for 
successor, who was reduced to beg assistance of his predecessor. The 
counsel met as soon as possible, the next morning at tatest. The 
Archbishop Wake, with whom one copy of the will had been de- 
posited, (as another was, I think, with the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, 
who had a pension for sacrificing it, which, I know, the late Duke 
of Newcastle transacted) advanced and delivered the will to the 
King, who pur it into his pocket, and went out of council without 
opening it, the Archbishop not having courage or presence of mind 
to desire it to be read, as he ought to have done. 

These circumstances, which I solemnly assure you are strictly 
true, prove that my father neither advised, nor was consulted ; nor 
is it credible that the King in one night’s time should have passed 
from the intention of disgracing him, to make him his bosom confi- 
dent on so delicate an affair. 

I was once talking to the late Lady Suffolk, the former mistress, on 
that extraordinary event. She said, “ | cannot justify the deed to 
the legatees, but towards his father the late king was justifiable ; for 
George the first had burnt two wills made in favour of George the 
second.” I soppose they were the testaments of the Duke and Du- 
chess of Zell, parents of George the first’s wife, whose treatment of 
her they always resented. 

I said, I know the transaction of the Duke of N. The hate Lord 
Walkdegrave shewed mea letter from that Duke to the first Earl of 
Waldegrave, then Ambassador at Paris, with directions about that 
transaction, or, at least, about payment of the pension, I forget 
which. I have somewhere, but cannot turn to it now, a memorandura 
of that affair, and who the Prince was, whom I may mistake in call 
mg Duke of Wolfenbuttle. ‘There was a third copy of the will, I 
likewise forget with whom deposited, 

The newspaper says, which is uue, that Lord Chesterfield filed a 
bill an chancery against the late king, to oblige him to produce the 
will, and was silenced, I think, by payment of 20,0001. There was 
another legacy to bis own daughter, the Queen of Prussia, which 
has 2t tunes been, and, J belicve, ic still claimed by the King of Prus. 
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Do not mention any part of this story, but itis worth preserving, 
as | am sure you are satisfied with my scrupulous veracity. {t may 
perhaps be avthenticated hereafter by collateral evidence that may 
come out. Ifever true history does come to light, my father’s cha- 
racter will have just honour paid to it. Lord Chesterfield, one of 
his sharpest enemies, has not, with all his prejudices, left a very 
unfavourable account of him, and it would alone be raised by @ 
comparison of their two characters. ‘Think of one who calls Sir 
Robert the corrupter of youth, leaving a system of education to 
poison them from their nursery! Chesterticld, Pulteney and Boling 
broke were the saints that reviled my father! 

I beg your pardon, but you will allow me to open my heart to 
you when it is full. 

Your's ever. 
—_—_ 


HONOUR'S BUT A WEIGHT. 
A Letter of Sir Thomas Hopeful. 


Sir, 

I Am a healthy hearty lad, of twelve years old, A month ago J 

was a happy one ; now I am miserable. I was “ ‘Tom Hopeful,” 
gay as a lark,ruddy as a milkmaid, and riding all day on the back of a 
Welch poncy, that ate thistles on the common ; I was teased with 
no tasks, and perplexed with no good manners. Now, I am “ Six 
Thomas Hopeful, Baronet,” possessed ofan estate of three thousand 
a year ; no longer suffered to ride rough Bob after Squire Chase's 
hounds, nor to run wild on the common after the devises of my own 
heart. I have now a tutor, and Latin grammar, am made to wash 
my hands, hold up my head, and behave like a gentleman ; and all 
this misery I owe toa fever, which carried off Sir Charles, my brother, 
who was a year and ahalf older than myself. Ile was broke inte 
his honours, and the cares of the world sat light on him. Ife had 
been confined to his mocher’s apron strings ever since the death o: 
our father which happened six years ago. To be sure the poor fellow 
never was healthy, and never had known what it was to feel the fresh 
ait ; as for sliding on the ice, or playing with snow bails, he had 
not an idea of cither ; and I suppose, I shall be dcbarred from the 
now that I have succeeded to the weight of histitle. There is a littl 
boy, four years younger than me who would not mind being brought 
up in this gentleman like style. Would there be any harm in pu 
suading my mother to let him be Sir Thomas, and to suler me to 
leave off Latin and good manners? Ido not know which [hate most 
of the two. 

I am, 
Your unfortunate servant, 

THOMAS HOPEFUL. 
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76 
ANECDOTES 
oo (says the Marquis de Louville, in the Memoirs Secrets 


on the establishment of the House of Bourdon in Spain, recently 
published at Paris) when directing the educ ation of Ph ilip V of Spain, 


laid it down as a rule, that “ the sons of Kings ouglit to fear the 
doing of evil, and not punishment ;” he of course abolished personal j 
correction. 


‘The same author has the following anecdote. The Prime Minister 
Duc de Montaussicr, who it is said was the model for Moliere’s Mis 
anthrope, solicited from Louis XIV. a place for a personof no merit’ 
who had recently become allied tohim. The King, in some surprise’ 
said, * But, M. de Montaussier, do you advise me to grant that which 
you ‘request ” * No; by my faith, Sire,’ replied ~ Duke, * tut vom 
Maje sty makes so many elections without my advice, that youn night 
add this to the number.’ His M:; ujesty laug ghed, but the appointment 


was not give n. 


A little girl five years of age, was equally fond of her mother aud 
grandmothe r. It being the birth-dé ay of the latter, her mother said to 
her, My dear, you must pray to God to biess your grandmamma, i 
and that she may live to be very old.” The clik 1 lo me ith some 
surprise at her mother, who, perceiving it, said, ** Well, vill hot you 
pray to God te bless your grandmamma, and that she may become 
very old ?” Ah ! mamma, said the child, ‘she is very old alre: ady, 
I will rnaleb pray that she may become young.’ 


A Lady who had just parted wito her housemaid, asked her cook if 
she would take the housemaid‘s place; but she answered. ‘* Madam, 
the cook and the cat have always something to eat, but the house- 
maid, footman,and dog, must wait till it is their turn,” 


From the clamour raised by the mob at a lateclection, whenever a 
vote arived for any other than their chosen four, many quietly dis- 
posed persors were deterred, through fear of being scouted or Worse, 
from going with their good wishes for Sir William's success. <A 
worthy and no less witty divine was asked, why he did not venture, 
and give him his vote? “ Because (replied he) Ido not sce why | 
should endanger my own poll to benefit another man’s ! . 


eutentees 
REFLECTION. 
F you find yourselves disposed to doevil, pray to God for resolu- 


tion to resist the temptation, This is the surest and most eflectual 
securily against vicious actions, 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD CORNWALLIS 


URING the siege of York town, in Virginia, various were the 
shocking spectacles which daily presented themselves to the 
view of those persotis who were necessarily confined within the 
contracted limits of the British lines. In the course of tbat 
tremendous and incessant cannonade, which was kept up by the 
besicgers tor nearly two weeks, scarcely a single inciderit occurred, 
which was better calculated to fill the mind with horror, and anguish 
than that which gave rise to the following anecdote :—One of the 
shells thrown from a battery of the allied army, in its descent, 
picrced the reof,and penetrated the floors of a dwelling house situated 
onthe beach. Ina few moments it burst in the cellar with a great 
explosion, by which circumstance the house was materially injured ; 
and an unfortunate woman, who was sitting in a front room with ber 
infant, of about ten months old, fondly clasped in her arms, were 
together propelled several yards into the street. Some little time 
alterwards, Lord Cornwallis, the Commander of the post, taking one 
of his usual walks around the lines, attended by several Ojficers of 
ths garrison, happened to pass that way. He observed the mothers 
extended lifelesss upon the ground, whilst the infant, unhurt, and 
ignorant of the loss it had sustained, appeared drawing from the 
breast of the lifeless corpse its wonted nourishment !—Shocked te an 
extreme with so uncommon an instance of the direful effects of war, 
his Lordship, after ordering the deceased to be decently interred at 
his expense, dispatched a messenger (o a poor widow, who was the 
mother of several children, and was remarkable for her kind and 
affectionate disposttion. On her presenting herself, he related to her 
the accident which had happened, and expressed his desire that she 
would take the unfortunate orphan in charge, nurse it with tender- 
ness, and educate it with all the cate of a parent. To this she readily 
agreed, when his Lordship took from his purse and gave her 20 
guineas, and ordered her several necessary articles, as well for her 
own use as for the use of her adopted son. This example of 
munificence of the Earl was soon imitated by numbers who heard 
the melancholy wile; by whose united liberal contributions, the 
woman with her family were enabled, with prudence and economy, to 
live in a very comfortable style in Virginia, after the surrender of the 
sritish army to the combined forces of France and America, 





QUESTION —BY W. BENNETT OF DOCK. 


Observed that a pole 36 fect high, threw a shadow at the distances 
vf 32 feet on an .borizontal plane. Required trom thence U 
sun’s altitude, at the time of observateon. 
Vor. 5). M 
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Answer, by Augustu, to her own Enigma, inserted March 9. 


INCE no one an answer has sent, 
I hope you'll not take it amiss, 
Nor think I’ve an evil intent, 
If I modestly own tis a KISS. 








Answer, by Ann, to J. Parris’s Charade, inserted October 5. 


FISH HOOK, Sir, if I guess true, 
Will bring the object to your view. 


Similar answers have been received from R. P.of Plympstock ; Walter 
Bickham, near Ashburton; avd G. Hodder, of Harmsey. 


Ewe 





Answer by T. Dowding ,of West Stowcr,to J. Dyke's Enigma, inserted October 19. 


N eagle’s wings doth hated SCAN DAL fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 


Similar answers have been received from C. C. S. Beauchamp, Iota, Selina 
Longman, Milborne Port, and W. North, of Wivhliscombe, i 





CHARADE.—BY R. LEWIS, OF POOLE. 


RANSPOSE a reptile, then you'll view, 
What many were at Waterloo; 
Travspose again, it will express, 
What you, and I, and all possess. 





CHARADE.—BY ONE OF CASTLE CARY. 


Y first you see emitted from oo high, 

And to my next the weary travellers bie, 
When they come off the roads, to ease their feet: 
My whole, sabservient to my first, you'll name, 
An iostrument of celebrated fame, 

Which helps the cook to dress our daily meat. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. | 


Y usefal aid to every state I lend, 

The monarch and the begzar to defend; 
My art the best security supplies 
Agaiust the rigour of inclement skies. 
‘Thousands obtain a sustenance by me, 
Yet I'm condemo’n to cruel tyranny ; 
By brutal clowns I'm sometimes thrown about 
Until they’ve pull’d my very entrails out. 
From these plain hints no doubt you'll soon declare 
The paoper application which I bear. 




















POETRY. 
———— 
DULCE DOMUM. 


HERE is a land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of virtue, valour, wisaom, truth, 
‘Time tutored age, and love exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most euchaating shores, 
Sees not a realm so beautiful, so fair, , 
Nor breathes the spirit of a parer air. 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
‘Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For, in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, cast aside, 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride , 
Here woman reigns—the mother , daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrowed way of life, 
In the clear haven of her delighted eye, 
An angel gaze of loves and graces lye; 
Around her knees domestic comforts meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, this spot of earth be fonnd? 
Art thou a man, a patriot? Look around, 
And thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and this spet thy home. 








LOVE AND FLORA. 


From the “ Dream of Youth.” 


¥ OVE is but u gentle creature, 
Innocent in every feature, 
Flora, kiss the boy! 

Let his lips, my Flora, press thee, 

Rose leaves only ronnd them twine; 

Let his infant arms caress thee, 

Nestle there in Love’s own shrine, 

Harm can never there distress thee, 

Flora, kiss the boy! 


See! his tiny arms implore thee, 

Must he kneel in vain before thee? 
Flora, kiss the boy!’ 

Sweetly smiling, faintly blushing, 

Flora turned to where he sued, 

Aad, each infant terror hushing 
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Gave.the kiss for which ke wooed : 
Then, to hide her own cheek's flushiug, 
Kiss’d again the hoy. 


i oeleeeeeeneeneenetnenea 
—_—_——— 


(tHE THIRTY FIRST OF DECEMBER. 
Frem the Literary Gazette. 


ARK to the deep toned chime of that bell 
As it breaks on the wakeful ear! 
Seems it not tolling a funeral knell ? 
’Tis that of the expiring year. 
Or cre that bell shall cease its chime, 
‘Khe year wall heve fled on the wings of Timer. 


Oh many au eye, that was beaming bright 
As this year in its beauty rose, 
Was dimmed by sorrow, or sealed in night, 
Ere its circle had reached its close ; 
And hearts, that luxuriant were blooming then, 
Have withered—never to bloom again. 


There are, who this year will remember for ever, 
The date of their bappiness bere ; 
There are, who will wish to remember it never, 
The grave of some hope that was dear. 
Yet the uext year that Lappiness may destroy, 
Or the thonght of the saddened be touched with joy. 


To me, faded year, thon hast not been unkind, 
Though sunless, thy cloudings were few; 
I welcomed thee calmly, I part thee resigned, 
Nor breathe one reproach with—Adieu. 
No—thou bearest my thanks, that my pilgrimage here 
By so much is shortened—then fare thee weil, year. 


CARDLINE 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETEEN. 


NOTHER fleeting year has passed, 
The dawn of this no pleasure brings; 
Come, Hope, thy cheering influence cast, 
Around me spread thy radiant wings. 
Yet can I trust thy flattering smile, 
Too often meant but to deceive, 
To soothe the languid heart awhile, 
Then, careless, doom that heart to grieve ? 
No, no, I dare not trust thy power ; 
And yet I dare not bid thee fly, 
‘Tis thou canst cheer the long sick hour, 
Thy whispering hash the fearful sigh. 
This was thy influence o’er my heart; 
No longer now thy form I know, 
Since fata] Death's u®erring dart 
Hath chased all hope, aud sealed my woes 





C. M. KR. 










































